RELIGION

Before the sixth century B. C, all the religious-philosophical
ideas of Pythagoras were current in India" (vide L. von
Schrceder, Pythagoras). But these are accidental coinci-
dences and it cannot be definitively asserted that either
the Hindus or the Greeks borrowed consciously from each
other. For example, we may say that religious immorality,
the excesses of Sakti worship, are not peculiar to the Hindus
only. If one asks how the morality of India as a whole
compares with that of other countries, we may reply that inclu-
ding religious excesses, it stands on a level with the personal
morality of Greece in her best days, and except the religiously
sensual element of the Hindus it is on a par with that of
London or New York. The Hindu sectarian cults are often
strangely like those of Greece in details, which must be traced
back to a like, though not necessarily mutual, source of primi-
tive superstition. Even the sacred free bulls, which roam at large
look like old familiar ones in ancient Greece (Plato, Kritias,
119); and we have dared to question whether Long's
"bull-roarers" had not their proto-types in the command
that the * priest should make the bull roar at the sacrifice,
and in the verse of the Rig Veda which says that the priests
" beget the Dawn by means of the roar of a bull.1* (viii. 79, 4).
Thus the old shift of attributing to Oriental influences
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with the purer
idea of Hellenism was naively unscientific. Nothing is more
erroneous than the view, sometimes expressed, that towards
the close of the fifth century B. C, in Greece the popular
devotion to the old religion was abating and its divine per-
sonalities and forms were losing life and value. In their dark
Hays, the Athenians remained truer to their old faith than did
Rome in her time of terror. We do not find Athens turning
" desperately for aid to alien Oriental cults. We hear indeed of
the beginnings of Adonis-cult in the latter part of the
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